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REVIEWS. 

The Federal Census: Critical Essays by Members of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association. Collected and edited by a special 
committee. Publications of the American Economic Association : 
New Series, No. 2. Published for the American Economic Asso- 
ciation by The Macmillan Company, New York ; London, Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co., 1899. — 516 pp. 

The American Economic Association, at its Cleveland meeting in 
December, 1897, appointed a committee to inquire into the scope and 
method of the eleventh census, with a view to determining what 
ought to be attempted in the twelfth census. The method of opera- 
tion of the committee is explained in the following quotation from a 
circular letter sent out last spring : 

The committee proposes to make a study of the methods and results of 
the last census for the purpose of suggesting what may reasonably be 
expected from the next. The effort will be constructive rather than destruc- 
tive, its chief object being to form an intelligent public opinion upon this 
important scientific undertaking — the most important of the kind in the 
world. The committee has secured the cooperation of a number of members 
of the association interested in particular portions of the subject. An analy- 
sis will be made of the more important topics of census inquiry, under the 
following heads : 

(a) Methods and results of the last census. 

(6) Scope and method of the twelfth census. 

(c) Experience of other countries, references and bibliography. 

These studies will be edited by the committee, reported upon at the next 
meeting of the association, discussed and (if the association approve) the 
whole printed as a monograph. It is believed that such a work will furnish 
a basis for scientific judgment, will concentrate intelligent opinion upon 
the census and be a contribution of permanent value to the science of 
statistics. 

As a result of its labors, the committee has collected and published 
a series of twenty essays. Each essay is devoted to a particular sub- 
ject, and, as a rule, not only criticises the statistics of the eleventh 
census, but also gives an account of previous experiences and sug- 
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gestions for the twelfth census. The following list will show the 
scope and authorship of these essays : 

Under the head of " Population," Professor Walter F. Willcox 
treats of area, population, birthplace, migration and conjugal condi- 
tion ; Professor W. Z. Ripley, of the colored population of African 
descent ; Professor Franz Boas, of the North American Indians ; 
Mr. George K. Holmes, of age, sex, dwellings and families, and urban 
population ; Professor D. R. Dewey, of illiteracy and educational sta- 
tistics ; and Professor Mayo-Smith, of occupations. Under vital and 
social statistics, Dr. C. L. Wilbur and Professor Irving Fisher deal 
with mortality statistics ; Professor R. P. Falkner, with statistics of 
crime; and Professor S. M. Lindsay, with those of pauperism and 
benevolence. On the economic side, Mr. N. I. Stone criticises the 
statistics of agriculture ; Professor David Kinley, statistics of farms ; 
Professor E. R. Johnson and Dr. W. E. Weyl, the statistics of transpor- 
tation. Manufactures are treated by Mr. S. N. D. North, Mr. W. M. 
Steuart and Mr. W. C. Ford ; and wage statistics, by Professor C. J. 
Bullock. The statistics of wealth, debt and taxation are considered 
by Professor C. C. Plehn and Professor H. B. Gardner. Finally, Mr. 
Wm. C. Hunt considers the scope and method of the twelfth census. 
A number of miscellaneous suggestions are made by various corre- 
spondents of the committee, and an appendix contains the provisions 
of the census laws of 1889 and 1899. 

It is, of course, impossible to give a detailed account of all these 
papers ; and it would, perhaps, be invidious for me, as a member of 
the editing committee, to choose among them. Many of them are 
exhaustive essays upon the specific subjects treated and have a per- 
manent value extending far beyond the occasion which brought them 
forth. Nor is it necessary to agree with all the criticisms of the 
census itself or to adopt as feasible the plans proposed for the future. 
But out of this mass of clear criticism and pertinent suggestion there 
looms up an outline of some scientific notion of the possibilities and 
impossibilities of census work in the United States — what can be 
done, what ought to be done and what ought not to be attempted. 
Some of these salient points I propose to mention under the heads 
of population, vital and social statistics, agriculture and manufactures, 
and finance. 

Under the weight of the great mass of volumes poured forth by 
recent censuses, it has, perhaps, been forgotten that the most impor- 
tant object of inquiry is, after all, the population. Demology is still 
the centre, and must always remain the centre, of statistical science. 
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No special inquiries, however interesting, can replace an exact descrip- 
tion of the people according to their most important characteristics. 
No population in the world, moreover, is so interesting as that of the 
United States, on account of the various elements, ethnic and social, 
of which it is composed, and the varying conditions under which it 
lives. And although it is active and migratory to an extraordinary 
degree, it is so intelligent and free from prejudice that it is compara- 
tively easy to get information about it. 

The great lesson in regard to population statistics to be drawn from 
these essays is that the greatest care should be exercised in the enu- 
meration and the greatest skill in the analysis of the facts obtained. 
The schedule of inquiries should be simplified as much as possible, 
so as to be intelligible to all persons and so that the work of the 
enumerator can be easily tested and controlled. The simple cate- 
gories of sex, age, conjugal condition, race, birthplace, parentage, 
occupation and illiteracy, if filled out with accuracy, would, by com- 
bination, give us a wealth of sociological information unrivalled by 
the census of any other country. The essays under review point out 
what inquiries are useless and what method of analysis is best. 

The vital and social statistics of the United States receive very 
severe criticism in these essays — and justly. The machinery at the 
command of the census office for getting complete statistics of births, 
marriages, deaths, crime, pauperism and benevolence is utterly inade- 
quate to give us satisfactory results. Attempts in the direction of 
completeness are futile and the results misleading. The only recourse 
is to confine ourselves to more limited areas in the case of vital sta- 
tistics, and to institutions in the case of social statistics. What we 
need is not quantity but quality : in other words, we must adopt the 
principle of representative statistics. 

In the case of agriculture it would seem that the census might do 
and ought to do more than it has heretofore done. Agriculture is 
still the leading occupation of the people of the United States, and 
it does not seem impossible to follow out, statistically, its develop- 
ment from decade to decade. In manufactures, on the other hand, 
it would seem that the census office has attempted to penetrate too 
far into the mysteries of business. It does not seem possible to 
frame inquiries in regard to capital which business men will interpret 
in the same way, if they are willing to answer them, or which they 
can be compelled to answer truthfully, in case they are unwilling. 
Industries differ so widely from each other that any general analysis 
and statistical measurement of such concepts as cost of production, 
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profit, relative reward of labor and capital, efficiency of labor and 
capital, and even average wages, seem impossible. We must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with figures showing the general industrial life 
and development of the community. 

The statistics of wealth, debt and taxation do not seem to be in 
quite so hopeless a condition as those of manufactures. The first of 
these presents a very difficult problem, whose perfect solution is prob- 
ably still a long way off. But, in regard to all three subjects, a 
federal office, through its power of collecting information, is probably 
the only instrumentality in this country which can successfully under- 
take the work. The essays point out how this can best be done. 

It is not too much to say, in conclusion, that, whatever the merits 
of the particular essays, we have here the most systematic and elab- 
orate attempt to treat the United States census from a purely scien- 
tific point of view that has ever been made. There is no denunciation 
of the way in which the eleventh census was carried out ; but each 
subject is treated specifically, what was done is carefully criticised, 
and what might have been done is carefully explained. 

The book should, therefore, serve a double purpose: first, as a 
general guide, for persons using the census of the United States, as 
to the validity of its methods and the trustworthiness of its results ; 
second, as a guide to the officials of the new census, portraying in 
precise terms the deficiencies of the eleventh census and the possi- 
bilities of the next. In addition, it is destined to be of permanent 
value as a commentary on federal census methods and as a contri- 
bution to the science of statistics. „ ,_ _ 

Richmond Mayo-Smith. 

Railway Economics. By H. T. Newcomb, LL.M. Philadel- 
phia, Railway World Publishing Co., 1898. — 152 pp. 

Students of the railway problem have watched with gratification 
the change that has been taking place in the character of the indus- 
try in recent years — a change which has been more evident and 
rapid since the panic of 1893. The great aggregations of railway 
capital are being put upon sound and paying bases and are inau- 
gurating a policy of conservative management that promises much 
for the future of the properties. Wasteful construction of new 
lines has practically ceased, and sections are now growing up to the 
facilities created during the period of over-construction. Responsi- 
ble officials and stockholders of the organizations are taking a more 
personal part in management than ever before, and are showing a 



